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hive. 
The honey market is developing— 


oe and best frames, for the one 





and there is some call for honey, but 
it is too early yet fora very extended 
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A Few Seasonable Hints. 





The usual dearth of honey in Au- 
gust set in a few days earlier than 
usual, and caused a stoppage of 
the honey flow in many localities— 
strong colonies have been gathering 
barely enough to supply the daily 
wants—and others have been living 
on their stores already collected. 
Sweet clover, catnip, mustard, etc., 
have been in bloom, but only yield 
sparingly of honey as yet—the weather 
has been too cool to allow the nectar 
to be abundant in them. In some 
cases, through carelessness in opening 
hives, robbing has been induced. In 
other localities but little cessation has 
been observed in the honey flow. Mr. 
Dougherty thus describes the matter | 


in the Indiana Farmer: | 


It is encouraging to know that we 
have escaped the drouth which usually 
occurs during the latter part of July 
and first of August, while, of course, 
the bees ceased to gather a surplus, 
they have secured sufficient to keep 
them breeding right along. This en- 
ables the weak colonies to grow in 
fine condition, and putting the small 
after-swarms in fair condition to take 
advantage of the fall flow of honey, 
which, in most localities, promises to 
be exceptionally good, while in others 
insures a good supply of winter stores. 

Weak colonies or nuclei can be| 
built up very fast now. If you have | 
empty comb or foundation to give) 
them, they will build up rapidly on a} 
moderate yield. Good colonies can 
spare a frame of brood and honey 
every few days, which, if given to 
nuclei, will build them up very fast. 
And just now is the time to begin to 
prepare for winter. See that all colo- 
nies have good laying queens, and 
that the queen has room to lay. If 
you have more colonies than you want 
double up the weak ones, making one 








good one, selecting, of course, the 











+ | worked up, and then there will be no 


fear of overstocking the large markets, 
and thus running the prices down. 

A bee-keeper, who called at our 
office last week, reported having 
worked up a nice trade in a city near 
by, and he confidently expected to sell 
not only his own crop in that way, 
but also the crops of all his neighbor- 
ing bee-keepers. The pamphlets on 
‘** Honey as Food,” that he had dis- 
tributed to those he interviewed, had 
made much inquiry and consequent 
sale of honey. That is the way to do 
it—work up the local trade, and see 
that the surrounding towns are fully 
supplied. 
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@ Mr. W. Chitty, organist at 
Pewsy, Wiltshire, England, has sent 
us a copy of hisnewly-arranged music 
for the “Te Deum Landamus.” It 
is partly founded on an air from 
Mendelssohn, and chiefly composed 
by Mr. Chitty, who will send it by 
mail for 12 cents, toany address. It 
is an excellent piece of music. 





—_— 


@ The new two-cent postage 
stamp is to be of a metallic red color, 


with a vignette of Washington. It | 


will supersede the present three-cent 
stamp on the Ist of October. 


— _— oe — 


@@ The pamphlet Honey, as Food 


and Medicine” is an excellent thing | 


to give away at Fairs, where a good 
exhibit is made. 





Trial Trip—25 Cents. 





As the season for Fairs has arrived, 
and wishing to be able to reach several 
thousands of the old-fashioned bee- 
men, and by the aid of the BEE 
JOURNAL to lift them up to higher 
ground, adopting newer methods and 
progressive ideas, we make the follow- 
ing very liberal offer: We will send 
the Weekly Bez JouRNAL three months 
on trial, for 25 cents. In order to pay 
for getting up Clubs, we will give a 
copy of Fisher’s Grain Tables, or 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, to 
any one who will send us five trial 
subscriptions (with $1.25); for a club 
of ten we will give a cloth copy of Bees 
and Honey; for aclub of 15, a cloth 
copy of the 7th edition of Cook’s Man- 
ual of the Apiary ; for a club of 25, we 
will present both the Manual and Bees 
and Honey. Ifany one wants these 
Books for nothing, here is on excel- 
lent opportunity to get them fora 
little exertion. 








> - - 


g@ It is unwise to rush the honey 
into the market as soon as it is gath- 
ered, for it will cause a temporary glut 
in the market, and run the prices 
down. As soon as the fruit season is 
over, it will sell more readily. 


-_-— + 


@ Speaking of the usual August 
dearth in honey, an exchange remarks 
| as follows: 


There is, during August, a notable 
scarcity of honey flowers. This dearth 
commences sometimesin July. When 
this absence of bloom occurs, the bees 





A thousand copies 
will sell almost a fabulous quantity of 


are idle, and with this comes a conse- 
quent indolence of the queen. 

It is desirable to provide artificial 
|pasturage. By proper planting, we 
|may have nectar-secreting bloom all 
| the season, and there will be no need 
ke supplemental feeding. The Syrian 


honey, if judiciously given—say given | bees seem to breed on all the same. 


to every one who buys a package of honey. 
Try it. 





| whether there are flowers or not. It 
|is probable that in the desert regions 
|of Syria, natural selection has pro- 
| duced this race, well fortified against 


@@ Articles for publication must be | those famous famines which, of old, 


written on a separate piece of paper | sent the patriarct ‘ 
from items of business. ie ' ae es ae ane 


and corn. 
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Local Convention Directory. 





1883. Time and Place of Meeting. 
.—Cortl , N. ¥. Union, at Cortland, N. Y 
enathieth ntg aie M. C. Bean, Sec. 


Aug. 29.—S. W. lowa, at Red Ook, Jove: ate, “a 
Aug. 29.—lowa Contra}, woolen Any’ peomnss. 
A. 2. alight ove, 
Sept. 4.—N. W. lowa &8. y ei Te lil. 
Sent 12s Pratt at Bane Wagon Works, 0 
Sept. 18-20.—North Amenene.' ot oroeed a, 
Oot 8 10 Neptaerateh tt Ueto Cay in, 
Oct. 17, 18.—Northwestern, at Chic 


oul . Norwalk, O. 
ea - Senne 8. F. Newman, Sec. 


n State, at Flint. 
nha, me D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


‘o, Il. 
ewman, Sec. 


ga In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Posey County, Ind., Honey Show. 


The twenty-fifth annual fair of the 
Posey County Agricultural Society, 
to be held at New Harmony, Ind., on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, Sept. 11, 12, 13 and 14, 1883. 
The premiums for bees and honey are 
as follows : 


Stand of Italian bees...... $2 00 $1 


) 


Stand of native bees....... 100 50 
Imported or Italian bred 

queen........ +++ se eeeens 100 50 
20 pounds of honey,incomb 2 00 1 00 
20 pounds honey, extracted 2 00 1 00 
5 pounds beeswax........- 1 50 
a gg Re a ee 100 50 

isplay of aplary - 

meats Der as a wa eaispeemiae 300 1 50 
Foundation for  brood- 
ng yeese + oe 100 5&0 

isplay of comb an - 

tracted honey.........-+ 00 1 00 
5 pounds honey in comb... 100 50 
5 pounds of honey, strained 1 00 50 

Zach exhibitor to arrange and 


take care of his own exhibit. 


We understand that Mr. J. M. 
Hyne, of Stewartsville, Ind., will 
make an exhibit, and we hope others 
will do so, and that the display will 
be very sweet and enticing. 





@@ The new Postal Note will be 
obtainable in a few days at the Post- 
offices all over the country. Then 
any sum from one cent to five dollars 
can be sent in a letter, by obtaining a 
Postal Note, costing only 3 cents. 
After October 1, small sums can be 
easily sent to this office for 5 cents (3 
cents for the Postal Note and 2 cents 
postage on the letter), and there will 
be no need of sending postage stamps 
in letters, which often get all stuck 
together by the damp weather, or 
being handled while perspiring. 





Mailing Queens to Canada. 


It has been the practice, for some- 
time, for breeders to send queens by 
mail to Canada, and usually they are 
never heard from after, on account of 
their being unmailable. A breeder 
suggested, a few weeks ago, that the 
rate of 10centson samples of mer- 
chandise should be paid on queens, 
and to satisfy him we madea state- 
ment in the BEE JouRNAL to that 
effect. Now, we have an official 
letter from Joseph H. Blackfan, Esq., 
superintendent of foreign mails, on 
the matter. It was writtenin reply 
to a question from Mr. J. Rutherford, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., relative to sending 
queens by mail toCanada. Mr. Ruth- 
erford placed the letter on our desk, 
for the information of breeders gen- 
erally. It is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D.C., July 17, 1883.— 
Sir: In reply to your letter of the 
14th inst., relative to the refusal of 
the postmaster of Buffalo, N. Y., to 
receive, for mailing, a package con- 
taining = bees addressed to Can- 
ada. I have to inform you that the 
transmission of articles of merchan- 
dise by mail between the United 
States and Canada is limited, by the 
postal arrangement in force between 
the two countries, to bona fide trade 
patterns or samples (specimens) not ex- 
ceeding 8 ounces in weight; and that 
articles of merchandise, such as 
queen bees, sent for sale, in execution 
of an order, or as gifts, are not bona 
Jide samples, and are not transmissi- 
ble by mail from one country to the 
other, 

If queen bees have been forwarded 
by mail between this country and 
Canada, except as bona fide trade sam- 
ples, they have been so forwarded 
either through. inadvertence, or in 
disregard and violation of the postal 
arrangement referred to. 

Iam, very respectfully, your obei- 
dent servant, 

JOSEPH H. BLACKFAN. 
Supt. of Foreign Mails. 








i ial 


Fairs.—To any one exhibiting at 
Fairs, we will send samples of the 
BEE JOURNAL and acolored Poster, 
to aid in getting up a club. The 
Premiums we offer will pay them for 
so doing. For aclub of 8 subscribers 
to the Monthly BEE JOURNAL, or 4 
Weekly, we will present Dzierzon’s 
Rational Bee-Keeping, price $2.00. 





Honey Wanted ! !—That sounds well. 
Two weeks ago an advertiser wanted 
some tons of extracted honey. This 
week an advertisement may be seen 
on page 412, calling for tons of comb 
honey. It can easily be obtained, and 
the honey this season is magnificent. 
That is universally conceded. 





Dividing Colonies. 





The Indiana Farmer remarks as 
follows on judiciously dividing colo- 
nies, and the effect of such dividing on 
honey gathering : 


Artificial swarming or dividing is 
much preferable to that of natural 
swarming, when en | understood ; 
but by those who will not stop to 
think or learn the laws of instinct by 
which the bees are governed it cannot 
be successful. Only yesterday we 
were called upon to hear the griev- 
ances of a brother bee-keeper, who 
had lost almost the entire honey crop 
of this season, by his manner of 
dividing. The first principle, the key 
to success, is in keeping the old bees 
and the old queen in the new hive. 
That is where the work is to be done, 
and where the working bees and 
erm should be put. In making 

ivisions not more than one frame 
of brood should be taken from the 
old hive; then move the old hive to 
the new location, leaving the new 
hive on the old stand, thus throwing 
all the working bees in the new hive 
where the work is tobe done. The 
few bees left, and those hatching, will 
be able to do all the work necessary 
in the old hive until the advent of the 
new queen. Our friend mentioned 
above took exactly the opposite plan, 
andthe old hives with all old bees 
commenced throwing off swarms as 
fast as the young queens hatched. 





Nebraska Bee and Honey Show. 


I desire to call the attention of the 
members of the Nebraska State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and all others 
engaged in apiculture, to the liberal 
premiums offered by the Nebraska 
State Agricultural Society in Class 
VIL, entitled ‘“ Bees, honey and 
apiarian goods,” and especially the 
premium of $25 offered for the best 
colony of bees. The test of colonies 
will be net gain, and will be weighed 
and seale > 28, and weighed 
again Sept. 11. ach colony must be 
the progeny of the queen and colony 
on trial. All shipments in this de- 

artment can be made to the Hon. B. 

. B. Kennedy, superintendent of 
Class VII.; and the bees should be on 
the ground on or before Aug. 27. All 
other articles may be entered, up to 
noon of Sept. 10. 

M. L. TRESTER, 
Sec. N. B. K. Association. 
Greenwood, Neb. 





@@ The pamphiet, ‘“ Honey, as 
Food and Medicine,” is in such de- 
mand, that we find it necessary to 
print them in still larger quantities, 
and can, therefore, still further re- 
duce the price, as noted on page 411. 
Let them be scattered like ‘* autumn 
leaves,”’ and the result, we feel sure, 
will fully reward honey-producers for 
both the labor and the small expense. 
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Bees and Honey at Louisville. 


Under this heading Mrs. L. Harri- 
son, of Peoria, Ill., makes the follow- 
ing pertinent remarks: 


It is comforting to know that in 
some parts of this country at least, if 
not in Illinois, the production of 
honey is worthy of a place among 
other industries. During 1881 and 
1882, acing as vice-president of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ So- 
ciety for this State, we interviewed 
the Board, requesting a —_— ora 
—_ apartment, for the honey 
exhibit, also that special premiums 
be allowed. The prominent bee- 
keepers of this State, with one excep- 
tion, responded liberally to the 
ee for special premiums, as 
did also the editor of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, and those of other 
States. The request was denied, but 
a mollifying ointment given instead, 
by more than doubling the premiums 
ever before offered for this exhibit. 
As the present incumbent is a man 
endowed with a vote, greater things 
were a ema but in looking over 
the catalogue for the coming fair, it 
is apparent that the old ground is 
maintained. but no more territory is 
acquired. The great Southern Expo- 
sition at Louisville, Ky.,(as we see 
by the Louisville Courier Journal of 
July 8), appreciates the importance 
of honey production. It says: ‘‘While 
ever day during the Exposition, from 
Aug. 1, until the closing, will be full 
of the most interesting features, cer- 
tain days have been set apart for 
special attractions, which will be of 
direct interest to a large number of 
people. The ' oe, on the 
opening day, will be very elaborate. 
Business throughout the city will be 
suspended, and the Exposition will 
be opened by the President of the 
United States. On Tuesday, Aug. 
28, begins a week known as ‘ Bee- 
Keepers’ and Horticulturists’ week.’ 
Prizes will be awarded, and arrange- 
ments have been made by the Ken- 
tucky Bee Association to have many 
hives of inany kinds of bees within 
the grounds.” Horticulture and api- 
culture are Columbia’s twins, united 
by inseparable ties, the severance of 
which would result in the death of 
both. Then let the devotees of each 
worship at the same shrine, regardless 
onthe one hand of the grub in the 
core, as well as the sting in the narra- 
tive of the other. 


We were rather astonished when 
Mr. J. Rutherford, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
called on us last week, and said he 
had started for the Louisville Expo- 
sition to make an exhibit of honey, 
but owing to having received the fol- 
lowing letter, he had concluded not to 
go. The letter was in reply to an 
application for space, and is from the 
general manager, and reads as follows: 

J. RUTHERFORD, EsQ.—Dear Sir: 
We cannot accept your exhibit unless 
you pay $25 and 15 per cent. of the 
gross proceeds.* J.M. WrieuHr. 

Gen. Manager. 





The Basswood or Linden. | 


The following parody, says the B. K. 
Magazine, was read at a national con- 
vention at Cleveland, Ohio. about ten 
years ago. The wonderful yields of 
honey from basswood (linden) taken | 
for three successive years by J. W.| 
Hosmer, Esq., of Janesville, Minn., | 
has made his fame as a bee-master | 
proverbial, and the recital of the facts | 
by Mr. Hosmer himself, so worked 
upon the poetic feelings of Mr. Whit- 
ford, that he at once transformed a} 
sublime poem, recounting the results 
of the conflict of mighty armies at war | 
into that of a more numerous host | 
busily engaged in pursuing the arts of | 
peace : 


On Linden when the sun was low 
(All ready were the combs of snow) 
The bees began a feat to show, 

Of honey gathering rapidly. 


Twas noon—and yet the July sun 

Was half bee-clouded by the run, 

That streamed to show what can bed ne 
From Mr. Hosmer’s apiary. 


With tiny trumpets fast arrayed, 
Each stinger sheathed her battle-blade, 
Nor laggard natives long delayed, 

But joined the merry revelry. 


Then shook old heads with wonder riven, 

As past the bees their teams were driven, 

For swiftly through the light of heaven, 
Fair flashed the bright Ligurians. 


And wider yet their fame shall grow, 
On Linden’s sweets in combs of snow, 
And greater yet shal! be the show 

Of honey guthered rapidly. 


Well, Hosmer saw a splendid sight, 

As forth he went to weigh that night, 

Commanding John, his man, to light 
The darkness of his apiary. 


The gain that day, per single hive 

Was two pounds less than fifty-five; 

No wonder, then, bee-keepers thrive 
Who understand their bees isness. 


The interest deepens. On, ye brave, 

Whose work and glory ‘tis to save 

Our friends, the bees, from cruel grave 
Beneath a sulphurous canopy. 


Ah! few shall fail,and many meet 

Success like this authentic feat, 

When every flower beneath our feet 
Shall feed some dainty epicure. 





The National Convention. 


The National Bee- Keepers’ As- 
sociation, will hold its Annual Con- 
vention in the City Hall and Council 
Chamber in the city of Toronto, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
the 18th, 19th and 20th days of Sep- 
tember, during the second week of 
Canada’s Great Fair. All the rail- 
roads in Canada will issue tickets 
during this week, good to return, up 
to Saturday night 22d, at single fare 
for the round trip. Special excursion 
rates will be arranged from various 
parts of the United States, of which 
due notice will be given. Those who 
intend being present may be kept | 
posted on the latest excursion rates, | 





etc., by addresssng me, and also that 
I may arrange hotel accommodation. 
Private lodgings will, if possible, be 
secured for those who desire it, and 
every effort will be made to make 
everybody comfortable. A _ grand 
meeting is anticipated. 
D. A. Jones, President. 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, } 
Monday, 10 a. m., Aug. 13, 1883. § 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI, 


HONE Y—The honey harvest in this neighbor- 
hood is over, and was very satisfactory every 
where. Large crops were produced in my imme- 
diate neighborhood of bulk extracted and comb 
honey, and our Kentucky neighbors seem to belong 
to that favored class of mortals with whom there 


| is no such word as failure. While we had very poor 


seasons for 5 years in succession, they harvested 


| medium to good crops every time, and this season 
| eclipses al! previous ones with them, in quantity. 


Their quality cannot be excelled. We have had 
very large arrivais, and, our commission houses 
being well supplied, the market is overstocked at 
the present. 

There was almost no demand for the last 3 or 4 
weeks for our smal! packages—1 and 2 |b. jars. We 
sell for table use, and there is a very slow demand 
for such qualities as are used in barrels for manu- 
facturing puepeses. aeney Soe pushed on the 
market in such quantities, is sold at al] prices, and 
our friends have the best show inthe world for 
running prices down to a point from which they 
may be hard to recover. 

Our prices, of late, for extracted bones have 
been 7@9c. on arrival, and for choice com ‘honey 


14@ 1 6c. 
BEESWAX—Has been in fair supply, and sold at 
30@32c. for good, on arrival. CHAS, F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONEY—We take pleasure !n quoting the fol- 
lowing prices on money. obtainable in our market: 
Fancy white clover, | Ib. sections (no glass) 20@21¢; 
fancy white clover, 2 |b. sections (glassed) 18@2)c; 
fair white clover, | and 2 Ib. sections (glassed) 16@ 
17¢.; fancy buckwhent, 1 Ib. sections (no glass) 
15¢.; fancy buckwheat, 2 ib sections (glassed) 13@ 
i4c.; ordinary buckwheat, 1 and 1 Ib. sections 
(glassed) 11@13c.; extracted clover honey in kegs 
or barrels 9@ 10c.; extracted buckwheat honey in 
kegs or barrels pete. 

BEES W AX—Prime yellow beeswax 31@38c. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—There has been a marked increase in 
sales this week of comb honey. New crop. prime 
1 1b. frames (pure white) have sold at 20c. when in 
fancy cases, in asmail way; good many sales at 
Ixc. for some grade 1% to 2 Ib. frames (Or prize 
package) when well-filled and white, 16@17c.; not 
quite so well filled, 15c. 

Extracted is still slow, but late receipts have 
been riper, and there is more inquiry; 9410c. for 
choice clover; dark and buckwheat, 7@8c. 

BEES W AX—30@35c. for prime to pure yellow. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY—Gloomy sccounts continue to be re- 
ceived from the Southern coast counties regarding 
the honey crop. In the region of Tulare there is 
ag yield. Some Tulare comb, crossed and 
mixed, was placed at 13}¢c., and extracted of the 
crop of 1881 sold at 7c. White to extra white 
comb 16@20c.; dark to good 1(@!3'¢c.; extracted, 
choice to extra white 7@9c.; dark and candied 


644@—. 
Seniswax —Wholesale, 27@28¢. 
STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Nevw, in liberal offering, but little «old 
in quantities—held bigher: extracted or strained 
at 74@8¢c., and comb at l6c. Lots in fancy pack- 
ages bring more in a small way, while old and 
inferior sells less. 

BEESW AX—Inactive and easy, at 27@28c. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street. 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—New honey continues in good demand 
at 18@1%c. for choice | Ib. sections, and such are 
readily placed as fast as received; 2 lbs. not so ac- 
tive, at 16@18c. Second quality sells 14@17c. Ex- 
tracted not in demand. 

BEESW AX—None in Market. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 


We quote our market prices, as follows: White 
clover, one Ib. combs 20@22c ; white clover, 2 Ib. 
combs 18@20c.; extracted from 9@10c, 

BEESWAX—Our supply is gone: we have none 
to quote. 


CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Miscellaneous Experiments. 





FRANK R. ROE. 





1. Some are in doubt as to whether 
a swarm of bees will issue from a 
hive and go off without settling ; but 
they undoubtedly will, sometimes, 
and that, too, oftener than some esti- 
mate, as it has been placed at not 
more than one in every hundred. For 
several years past, 
swarm or two f 
25 or 30) to ‘‘ try it,” and they suc- 
ceeded pretty well this season, as we 
had a large swarm to come out, and I 
saw them issue;I watched for the 
queen, but did not get her, and they 
started off immediately. I succeeded 
in cutting off about one-third of 
them by throwing part of a ‘ potato 
patch ” at them, but the rest seemed 
determined to go,and I was just as 
determined to see where they were 
going; sol followed after them two 
miles, over fences, through flax, oats, 
barley, corn, woods, logs and brush, 
and had to ford a river besides, and 


then did not get them, but I found | Sting, 


out that they did not intend to just go 
alittle ways, and then settle before 
going to their new home. The en- 
trance to the hive they came from is 
mot an inch wide by 8 inches long. 


we have had a| , 
yut of no more than | down. 
|themin the shade, and when I came 


4. When I am in doubt as to 

whether a cell is good, or do not 
know when it will hatch, I open it on 
the side with a sharp knife and look 
in, then seal it up again, and if a good 
job is done, the occupant will never 
know the difference, but a good job 
must be done, or the bees will tear 
the cell down. It can be done by 
warming a knife blade and running 
it over the place. I have taken 
ueens out into my hands three -or 
our days before their time to hatch, 
and then put them back and sealed 
them up, and they hatched asif they 
had never been disturbed. 

5. Lhad two swarms issue at once 
and settle together, and as they settled 
on the body of a tree, I smoked them 
|intoa nail-keg and tied burlap over 
the top, so that I could bring them 
As dinner was ready, I set 





back, you may just guess the tempera- 
ture was ‘*‘ up” in that nail-keg. The 
mostof them sought refuge in the 
bottom, without finding it. When I 
poured them out they were wet all 
over with honey, and the honey also 





ran out of the keg ina stream. They 


|had taken it from the hive before 


| swarming, and when the 


began to 
get too hot, they disgorged it. There 
was scarcely any of them dead when 
I opened the keg, but they nearly all 
died soon after. 

6. The reason why someswarms will 
and others. will not while 
swarming, is this: If the hive from 
which they issue is well filled with 
honey, they will fill themselves before 
coming out, and a bee, gorged with 





honey, will not sting from choice; 


1ey had a pure Italian laying queen | while upon the other hand, if there is 
| 


with them. Oh, yes! I must te 


how | scarcely any honey in the hive when 


long it took me to go the four miles— | they swarm, they will not be filled, 


two there and two back—it took just 
three-quarters of an hour. The rea- 
son | came back in such a hurry was, 
I had left a swarm banging on a limb 
in the bee-yard,and the bees I had 
cut off from the swarm that went to 
the woods, settled with, them. 


they began to come off the cluster. 
I grabbed a basket, rushed up the 
ladder, which had been placed there 


bees there were in it, then poured 
them in the hive they came from, and 
by throwing water at the remainder, 
while they were low, and clubs after 
they had got out of the reach of water, 
we succeeded in settling them again. 

MorAL.—When aswarm tries to go 
off, it does not pay to give up until 
the last minute. 

2. | had a queen to hatch, after 
which the cap to the cell sprung back, 
the bees then sealed it up and 
swarmed. 
and no larve in the hive. 


3. After a queen had hatched from | duce 100 pounds of com 
| that it 


another cell, a worker bee was sealed 


| Jordan, Ind., July 25, 1883. 


and are in perfect trim for stinging. 


+ ee + _ 


Read before the Texas Association. 


het Comb or Extracted Honey. 
rad | a 
only been back about a minute when | 


W. K. MARSHALL. 
| oleae 


| The question whether comb or ex- 


| tracted honey will pay best, is one 
before; shook what few remaining | sehen — = 


|that is attracting the attention of 
| bee-keepers. To decide this question 
|we must take all the surrounding 
| circumstances into consideration. It 
is admitted that comb honey wili sell 
|higher than extracted. Ina locality 
convenient to market, where the 
|honey would not have to be trans- 
ported any distance, or handled often, 
|it might be doubtful which would pay 
| best. It is admitted that bees will 
gather more extracted honey than 
‘comb; with comb foundation, how- 


There was no other cell,| ever, the amount would not vary so 


much, Saythat a | _—— ~~. 
» honey, an 


would bring 20 cents per 


up in it, and I had another case where | pound, making $20, it would require 


a colony was building cells and sealed 
aworker up in one. Why did not 


those workers gnaw out, the same as | 


aqueen? ‘They were both dead when 
Ifound them. If I had not peeped 


into the last mentioned cell, [ would! 


have inserted it in a nuelei, 


and 
waited for a queen to hatch. 


| the same colony to produce 200 pounds 


at 10 cents to bring the same amount. 

The expense in producing the comb 
honey is greater than that of ex- 
tracted. The sections and cases in 
which to pack it, would cost say 2 
cents per pound. The difficulty in 
transporting comb honey any distance 





to market, is so great that for those 
at a distance from market it amounts 
almost to a prohibition. I have never 
been able to transport comb honey 
any distance without having it broken 
and injured, so as materially effect 
the sale. I believe the only way to 
market comb honey safely is to go 
with it, and handle it yourself. Taking 
into consideration the additional ex- 
pense of producing comb honey, and 
the difficulty of getting it to market, 
Iam convinced that our true policy 
is to work for extracted honey. There 
may be exceptions to this rule ; there 
may be localities where there is a de- 
mand for comb honey, and not much 
for extracted honey. The demand 
for extracted honey has been largely 
on the increase, and there has been 
more and more demand for it every 
year. I believe the demand for it 
will very soon be unlimited. The ease 
and comparative cheapness of send- 
ing itto market, and the fact that a 
colony will produce decidedly more 
honey, all combine to point us to ex- 
tracted honey as our principal produc- 
tion. We can, for the present, find 
a market for all we will produce near 
home. Extracted honey, at present 
prices, will pay. Anything like a 
good colony ought to produce 100 
pounds, which, at present prices, 
would be $10. This, after deducting 
all expenses, ought to clear $5. This 
is a moderate calculation, and I think 
could be realized with anything like 
good management. 
Marshall, Texas. 


7. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Italian and Hybrid Bees, etc. 





S. A. SHUCK. 

I have found bees in the timber in 
Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri and 
Illinois. Seven years ago last April, 
I purchased my first colony of bees 
for the purpose of studying and prac- 
ticing modernapiculture. They were 
the so-called brown bees, in box 
hives. My first young queen mated 
with a hybrid drone, giving me bees 
that, one in every 25 or 50 showed the 
so-called second yellow band. Since 
then, I have had hybrids of every 
grade, from black and brown queens 
to Italian queens. I have owned 
black, brown and Italian bees, that 
at certain times in the season I could, 
without difficulty, handle without 
smoke, while many of the same bees, 
at other times, were intolerably vicious 
when disturbed. I have to-day, in 
my ge Italian bees, or those 
showing all the necessary markings 
in color, and that, too, without the 
window or “stuffing” tests; that 
with honey coming in, as it is, in 
abundance, can be called amiable and 
well behaved, but under destitute 
circumstances, it is almost out of the 
question to handle them without pro- 
tection. I have others, Italians, that 


in all weather that is fit to handle 
bees at all, and from the point of 
starvation to honey in the greatest 
abundance, can be handled without 
smoke or protection. 
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In 1881, I had as fine hybrid bees 
as could have been found anywhere. 
They were excellent honey-gatherers 
and comb builders, produced in the 
same way that the “celebrated red 
clover strain,” mentioned in the BEE 
JOURNAL not long since, was pro- 
duced, by crossing the large Italians 
with the brown bees; that is, I guess, 
they came in this way, as they were 
the Italian queens, producing very 
large hybrid bees that were gentle 
and *“* boss”? workers when there was 
peents of white clover and basswood. 

“he stripes on them were very dark, 
and much smaller than “ kittens,” 
and they did not have very long hair 
on their ‘“‘ hind legs,’ and when the 
extremely hot and dry weather set 
in, they ** sat ” in (their hives) ; while 
our Italians that did not appear to do 
near so well during clover and bass- 
wood, went far and near visitin 

every nook and corner in search o 
the scanty bloom; maintained their 
stores and gained a moderate supply 
for winter. ‘These hybrids consumed 
their stores in brood-rearing, and for 
winter supplies had plenty of bees 
and empty combs. This was not all, 
shortly after the bloom failed, two of 
those hybrids swarmed, another two 
balled and killed their queens, but 
the Italians ‘‘ toiled leisurely on.” 


In 1880, a friend and I purchased a) 


selected imported queen, that I have 
mentioned beforein the BEE JouR- 
NAL. She was one of the most pro- 
litic queens I have ever seen, but her 
bees, which were gentle and excellent 
workers, spent nearly all their ener- 
gies in the early part of the season, 
in brood-rearing. They were the 
most excessive builders of drone 
comb I ever saw, and while other 
ueens in my apiary refused to lay 
rone eggs until their hives were 
crowded with bees, this queen would 
occupy every available cell. 

For these reasons I discarded the 
imported stock. Besides the qualities 
of the imported stock, the bees were 


small and the drones very dark. I| 
u 


made the discovery in ne, 1881, 
that I was losing ground by breeding 
from imported stock, and during the 
remainder of the season I disposed of 
all the daughters of the imported 
queen but three. During July and 
August, 1581, | reared several queens 
from the best home-bred stock I had, 
for the express purpose of producing 
my drones in 1882. In the spring of 
1882, drone combs were excluded 
from the few colonies of hybrids and 
imported stock, and supplied in 
abundance to those from which we 
wanted drones. Our queens of 1882 
were all reared from four home-bred 
queens. About 10 owl cent. of our 
queens mismated. T 

all destroyed last fall. 
were superseded late in the f 
the young qneens both mismated, one 
of which wds destroyed this spring, 


ence with that of those whose ex- 
perience appears from time to time 
in the BEE JOURNAL, and who are 
advocating hybrid bees may be had. 

It is not my intention in this com- 
munication to discuss the merits or 
demerits ina detinite way of either 
hybrids of Italians, but I wish to drop 
a few hints that may tend to encour- 
age apiarists to think solidly for 
themselves, and not allow others to 
think too much for them; and todo 
this in a practical way, I will in- 
troduce a question here. If such a 
happy hybrid cross can be “ hit upon” 
so easily as some of our bee-keeping 
friends are contending for, why is it 
that, with Italian bees in this coun- 
try for more than 25 years, our most 
prominent beeders have never made 
the discovery ? And, again,if such 
hybrids are so easily produced, why is 
it that younger apiarists like myself 
and hundreds of others who are read- 
ers of the BEE JOURNAL, cannot pro- 
duce the same results, especially when 
we have the instructions how it is 
done repeated over and over again 
to us ? 

These hybrids have been represented 
as the “ celebrated red-clover strain,” 
and ‘‘the coming bee;’’ yet the re- 
ports in honey from those having this 
**celebrated’”’ stock are no greater 
than the reports of novices. Italian 
bees from my apiary, numbering 100 
colonies or more, have worked on 
red clover every seasun since I pur- 
chased them. have not had time 
yet this season to visit the fields, but 
some of my neighbors told me yester- 
day that the yellow bees were work- 
ing on the red clover ‘ thickly.” 


expected, work largely on red clover, 
and Ido not see why hybrids from 
any 
should not work on it. 

One thing about red clover, but 
few apiarists seem to have realized, 





and that is its failure to secrete nec- 
| tar. Our bees have worked on it 
best when the weather is warm both 
day and night,and making the most 
thrifty growth. Cool nights stop the 
secretion of its nectar, and there are 
but few plants that fail as quickly in 
dry hot weather as red clover. 
Bryant, Ill., June 18, 1883. 


-———- — 
For the American Bee Journal 


The Humidity Question. 





8. CORNEIL. 





The relation of the humidity of the 
atmosphere to the mortality of bees 
| in winter, is referred to by the writer 
|of ‘* Bee Notes” in the American <Ag- 





the BEE JOURNAL. After very fairly 
|summarizing some points in an arti- 





as to moisture has been recorded daily 
for 19 years. We will compare the 
figures with the loss of bees, and give 
it to the readers of the American Agri- 
culturist in February. If this be true, 
it shows well why sub-earth ventila- 
tion has been so successful, as by that 
method the air is kept from getting 
moist. The appearance of the bees 
that die of dysentery is also favorable 
to this view. They look dropsical 
and seem fairly oozing with liquid 
excreta.” 

In his ‘* Notes” for February, he 
says: ‘‘ An examination of the con- 
dition of the atmosphere, as to the 

oint of saturation, shows that there 
is not the least evidence in favor of 
the idea that excessive moisture was 
in any single case the cause of the 
great losses of bees. It also appears 
that in all the seasons of bad winter- 
ing, severe cold was experienced. It 
is further shown that when the cold 
occurred early in the winter, the mor- 
tality commenced at an early period. 
If late, the bees did not appear dis- 
eased till near the end of the winter.” 


I find no fault with the criticism, 
but the records examined must have 
been very different from those of the 
Signal Service in connection with the 
War Department at Washington. 
The Chiet Signal Service Officer of 
the United States Army has, at the 
expense of a great deal of trouble 
and labor, very courteously supplied 
me with data from which I have com- 
piled the accompanying table, an ex- 
amination of which will show that at 
most points the humidity, as well as 
the cold in the winter of 1880-1, was ex- 





Hybrids from our bees, as would be | 


other good strain of Ltalians | 


cessive. The temperature for each 
month of that winter has been com- 
pared with the monthly average at 
|each station since it was established, 
and so with regard to the relative 
humidity. In the columns for tem- 
perature the figures preceded by the 
minus sign indicate that the tempera- 
ture was so many degrees colder than 





the average. Those having the plus 
|sign signify the reverse. In the col- 
|}umns for humidity, the figures pre- 
|ceded by the plus sign indicate that 
_ the moisture was so muchin excess 
of the average, dry air being repre- 
‘sented by 0, and the point of satura- 
ition by 100. Those having the minus 
'sign show that the air was so much 
drier than the average. 

| The wayin which cold and mois- 
| ture affect bees injuriously in winter, 
| I conceive to be somewhat as follows. 
| But first let me say that [ think itis 
|fully established that the tempera- 
ture of acluster of bees is not con- 
istant, like that of mammalia and 
| birds, but varies, through a consider- 


‘able range, with the temperature of 


he hybrids were | riculturist for January and February | the surrounding air, yet never falling 
Two queene last, and quotations thereform appear | as low, asin some of the lower orders 
all, and | on page 68 of the present volume of! of the cold-blooded animals, without 


roducing death. It is also estab- 
| fished that bees do not hybernate per- 


so that, to-day, in 56 colonies, we|cle of mine on page 728 o0f the Brg) fectly, but are at all times more or less 


have but one hybrid queen. 

For two reasons I have given the 
above short history of my efforts in 
breeding for good bees. 

1. ‘lo give the reader some knowl- 
edge of my experience with bees. 


JOURNAL for 1882, he says: 

“The writer then asserts that in 
|those winters most remarkable for 
bee mortality, the air has been very 
moist. We have the data whereby 
this can be determined, as in this 





|active and consume food, and that 
| this activity and consumption of food 
are increased by severe cold. Since 
severe eold reduces the temperature 
|of the bees, the air permeating the 
| cluster will also havea lower tempera- 


.2. That a comparison of my experi-! place the condition of the atmosphere | ture, and will, in consequence, have 
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TABLE—Showing the average Temperature and Relative Humidity during the Winter | information 
Months, also the Monthly difference from the average, and the total difference for the winter months 


at the respective Stations during the winter of 1880-81. 


























regarding the 
losses of bees and the attend- 
ant circumstances that sea- 
“4 |son than any other private 
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_ te S| ee S| £2 | eB | ge | 22 | ge | BB | Ete| Eee | were heaviest corresponc 
STATION. |$3"|§.3| 55 | s= | S& | $3 | 66 | §2 | 8é | 83 | $2"1 525 | with those in whi 
es je53| & m— ir | mts 23 2 eo |2@5 | 2s in which the hu- 
os pa & ef 1 ¢€ es | = es |e | €8 |€6 ke midity was greatest. If the 
, Pe Te ae | A < = = = = a |A , reports collected by the editor 
| Deg. | on ro tn | cre yy \of the BEE JOURNAL were 
Denver, Col... .32.551.7— 0.5/+ 8.0— 10+ 7.8— 33+ 5.7— 18 +10.7'—1.7|-48,0 | classified, as to the humidity 
New London,Ct31.5,71.8 — 3.6|— 0.2— 4.6— 2.94 0.84 0.8+ 1.7\+ 4.5 —1:8|+0.5 | of different localities, I dare 
Bismarck, Dak .|14.1/80.7 —10.3|+ 5.4— 8.64 8.6— 3.44 6.44 15/4 2052) 15.6 be — to ae 
een Dak 26.2:63.3\— 4.8I— 4.8— 7.7 ris. 5 2.5\4+12.2 — 1.3 + 9.1\—3.8|+7.6 | - rane on 1€ a or . 
embina, Dak.| 6.491.0— 3.2\4+ 3.1\— 5.8— 0.74 2.7/4 1.04 5.2, — 3.3'—0.3) 0.0 n connection with the fore- 
Yankton, Dak. 22.2,67.3— 6.2)+- 1.6—10.1/4 4.4— 7.5+ 8.1\— 7.34 1.5,—7.843.9 | going table, I invite attention 
Cairo, Ill....... 40.8,72.4— 5.5)+- 0.7,\— 7.1\— 0.5— 3.34 1.9 — 2.5'— 1.5|\—4.6/+0.1 | to the statement that “in 
Champaign, 111. 30.8)69.8\— 7.0|+ 4.8— 4.8\— 3 1— 6.7— 0.7— 4.24 1.0\—5.7\40.5 = hs 9g = cold Moa 
icago, Ill... .|30.0'73.7— 5.7|— 3.8\— 6.9— 6.3. — 4.94 1.2 — 3.34 3.2\—5.2\1.5| curred early, the mortalit 
Ind’napolis, Ind 34.4 71.6— 8.4'— 1.6— 6.8— 0.6— 4.1'+ 4.1\— 3.8\+ 5.4/5.8 42.1 | commenced at an early peri- 
DesMoines, Ioa 28.0)71.0— 4.0.4+ 1.2.— 9.9 — 0.3 — 8.0-+ 7.3\— 7.0\+ 6.8 —7.2\+3.7 |od; if late, the bees did not 
Dubuque, lowa 26.5 69.6\— 7.4\+- 4.8 — 8.2-+4 3.7/— 5.9 5.3|— 3.3)+- 4.1 —6.2/ 44.5 appear diseased .ill near the 
Keokuk, Iowa. 31.1 72.2,— 4.7\— 2.6\— 7.3\— 2.5\— 6.54 4.6, — 4.5 + 3.8|—5.7|-+0.8 | end of the winter.” In this 
Teese City Banss.0 59.6)— a 0.2— 7.2\— 1.8 — 8.0+ 7.5)— 2.5)+ 2.7; —6.1|+-2.0 | = = the country a 
aven’wth, Ks 32.9/67.5— 4.7— 0.5\— 6.6+ 0.3\— 8.1'+ 8.3\— 4.04 3.5'—6.0/+2.9 | Jus e reverse in 1880-81, 
Eastport, Me. . ./24.2/73.6— 0.8, — 2.1|— 2.7\— 3.04 1.0— 1.0.4 4.3/— 0.1/4+0.5|—1.5 ‘and I would almost venture 
Portland, Me . .|28.0/69.9,— 2.1|— 1.5|— 1.3\— 3.24 2.54 1.1)+ 5.1/4 2.5|+1.0/—0.3 | to say that the reports will 
Boston, Mass . .'29.7|70.8— 4.0\— 2.6— 4.6\— 5.2\— 0.34 3.0/+ 1.9|+ 5.6 —1.8|+0.2 | show that such was the case 
Spr’field, Mass. 30.0|68.6|— 4.7\— 7.0.— 5.6\— 3.7 — 1.7_— 3.0/4 1.1| 2.9\—2.7|—2.7 | generally. The table shows 
Detroit, Mich. .|28.4!76.4— 5.8. — 0.7\— 7.3\+ 0.6— 0.7+ 4.0\+ 0.9\+ 3.5 —8.2|+1.8 | that the cold was most intense 
Escanaba, Mich 19.2/75.8, — 3.6+ 1.3|— 8.0\+ 4.2,— 4.34 5.1/+ 1.0\4 5.6 —3.8|4+4.1 \in December and January, 
os mente me 79.7\— 4.4-4+ 1.5\— 6.3\— 1.7\— 3.0-+ 3.0)\— 0.9/-- 3.0, —3.6| +1.5 | wed that gg me yay “ 
arguett, Mich 21.2)}69.9— 3.3)+ 2.2\— 7.9\— 1.4\— 5.5\— 3.7|— 0.4/+ 3.6—4.2/+0.2 | February and March; bu 
Pr. Huron. Mich )26.2\80.7\— 5.2\— 4.8|— 6.8\— 1.7|— 3.24 1.2/— 144 4.8'\—4.1|—0.1 | that, as it did so, the humid- 
Duluth, Minn. ./18.1/76.5\— 4.3/4 9.0\— 7.3\+ 2.1|\— 2.7/4 5.0\+ 3.0.4 2.8\—2.815.7 lity increased to excess in the 
. . | | | | | 
Mooreh'd, Minn 10.7/82.0)......|...... — 4.2\—13.7|\— 5.1\— 7.1/— 0.3 — 8.6,—3.2|—9.8 | two latter months. On the 
Ph gael at 2.9\— 5.0— 1.0, — 7.4\— 0.1\— 2.64 2.1/4 1.4/4 0.7|—3.4) +0.4 | 6th a — ny va 4 — 
‘Assimb.Mont 20.9 60.5\—13.9'+ 8.5— 5.6+ 4.8— 4.0+ 8.3+ 5.4/+ 3.5,—4.5|+6.8 | nies dead, out o packec 
F. Benton,Mont 20.9 68.8\—12.6 + 7.2— 3.74 3.1— 0.2+ 4.9 +13.3 — 5.6 —0.8|+2.4 | in chaff, on Mr. Townley’s 
Ft.Keo h,Mont|20.9/68.8\— 7.4)+- 7/9 —11-30b 7-4\— 1.74 3.9 + 4.5)\+ 1.9|—3.9 +5.3 | plan. Before the swarming 
Helena,N ,Mont/24.4 64.5|—13.4—18.7|— 5.14 9.8 0.7,— 0.6 — 4.2 + 7.2\—3.4|—0.6 | Season came around, 1 had 
N.Platte, Neb. .'27.8 64.3|\— 7.0+ 2.0— 7.4\+ 4.0— 6.9-4+13.2 — 1.8|412.0 —5.8|+7.9 | only 13 good ones and 6 nu- 
Omaha, Neb... /27.7,70.1|— 6.5 + 3.4—10.2\4- 3.8 —10.2410.7,— 8.2, +11.0|—8.8|+7.2 | clei left. The report of Mr. 
qimeny. of ¥../27.2 69 .9|— ear ea 3.3\— 0.9\+ ea 3.7,+ 3.9/+ 2.2) 0.0/+-1.6 i as Sar Aer ~_—_ 
ulfalo, N. Y..|27.7:77.8— 6.4 -5— 6.8\+ 1.0— 3.7/\+- 1.1 — 1.9\4+ 4.9\—4.7|\41.9 | JOURNAL for 1581), whose 
New York,.N.Y/32.9 75.8|— sath 0.4\— 4.5/4 1.8|— 1.9+ 3.4;— 2-4l 3.1; —2.9|+-2.1 | apiary is located about 50 
Oswego, N.Y. .|28.872.7|— 4.5 .0|— "3 -3— 1.8+ 2.7/4 0.8/4 3.8|\—2.7/43.0 | miles east of this place, ver 
Cincinnati, 6 a8.267-61— 59 3.6— a7 2a Let 23 2-3). 43\8.6.402 | fairly shows how the bees 
Cleveland, O.. .|30.076.6.— 6.8\— 1.7\— 6.84 2.7— 3.2\+ 5.0\— 2.7|411.5|—4.9 15.2 | died in this part of Canada. 
Columbus, O.. .'34.670.2\— 7.04 1.7— 7.1|4+ 1.2— 5.3.4 4.2|\— 4.0/4 6.7\—5.8|13.5 | On Feb. 1, he had 137 alive 
Erie, Pa wees (1.0/7 .0|— 7.1|4 1.4 — 5.94 5.5\— 3.3'+ 1:8\— 2.24 5.1\-4.6113.4 | out of 140, on, their summer 
iladelpha, Pa|34.8,72.5|— 5.7.4 0.6— 4.8|\— 0.1.— 3.24 4.1\— 12/+ 438/—3.8/+2.2 | stands, some being packed in 
Pittsburg, Pa. -|83.8)72.6)|— 5.9\+ 2.6— 3.1 + 4.1\— 2.84 v.8|— ost 3.3|—3 4\+2.7 |sawdust. On March 1, he 
Newport, R. 1. .'383.3/74.9|— 4.4! 2.5\— 4.6\— 0.56— 2.5+ 3.0\+ 0.5 4.1\—2 7\+2.3 | had 88 alive; on the 6th, 62; 
Burlington, Vt. |24.672.1|— 4.8/+ 1.8|— 5.9\— 2.1|— 0.1|+ 1.3/4 2.1/4 1.8\—2.2/40.7| on the 15th, 55; on the Ist 
La Crosse, Wis. '24.170.6|— 6.7) 3.7\— 8.4+ 4.6— 5.0+ 4.0\— 1.9\+ 7.2,—5.5 44.9 | of April, 42; on the 10th, 12, 
Madison, Wis. .|25.7|73.4\— 7.5,— 0.8.— 9.8|\+ 0.2— 6.7/4 3.6/— 5.1/4 2.7/—7.2'41.4 | and on the 6th of May, only 
Milwaukee, Wis 25.5/77.8\— 5.24 0.6— 5.6|\— 1.8— 2.24 5.8|— 1.3/4 2.6 —3.6+1.9 | 7 were left of the whole lot. 
Cheyenne, Wy.|28.7/48.9\4+ 0.5+ 1.3— 1.84 8.0— 0.34 2.3/4 oat 6.7,—0.3'+-4.6 | From an inspection of the 
Toronto, Can . .|25.2/80.5|— 4.3'+ 5.0— 6.3/+ 2.0— 2.84 4.0/+ 0.9 2 0'—3.2)+3.3 | table one would think it 
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____ | should not be much of a trick 
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less oye for evaporating the 
from th 

taking up the larger quantity pro 
consequence of the low temperature, unless | 
the air is undergoing constant change by | 
proper ventilation. ‘This evil will be very 

seriously increased, if the external air is 

already overloaded with vapor, for the 

more humid the air the less its capacity for 

absorbing more water. Buta moist exter- 

nal air increases the trouble in another 

way. Weall knowthat the cold of a damp 


day is more felt than that of a colder dry 


water one, because the humid air, being a better | ties, 

e bees, and may be incapable of | conductor, the heat of the body is carried | Cincinnati for example. The 
duced in | off more rapidly. and so with ee to the ventilation 

A damp external atmosph 


bees. 


| to winter bees in some locali- 
the neighborhood of 


and protection 
ere tends | sufficient for hives in that 


to reduce their temperature still lower, and | locality would be quite inade- 


aggravates the evil first mentioned. 


uate for the climate of Port 


If these views are correct, the losses in| Huron or Toronto; the aver- 


1880-81, in some parts of the country (the 
eastern part of the State of Maine for 
instance), should not have been 
greater than usual, because there the table 
shows the temperature and humidity were 
Dr. ‘Tinker collecte 


about normal. 


age winter temperature at 
these points being about 13° 
colder, and the average rela- 
tive humidity being over 80°, 
while at Cincinnati it is less 
than 68°. 


much | 


more 
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Many other interesting points might 
be considered, but I trust the table 
will assist the readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL to form opinions for them- 
selves, as to the two most important 
elements of the climate in which they 
have to winter their bees, and whether 
they are most injured by severe cold 
or by cold and excessive moisture 
combined ; the former being present 
in the early part of the winter of 1880- 
81, and the latter occurring towards 
its close. 

Lindsay, Ont., June 22, 1883. 


-——_- <- 





| 
For the American Bee Journal. | 


Two Queens in a Hive. | 


There seems to be quite a iuielia’ 
of reports of two queens in one hive, | 
this season. I have instanced two | 
queens Where the bees were supersed- 
ing a queen. In the following letter 
which | have received from J. O. 
Shearman, he mentions having two 
queens in a hive: 


Our bees seem to not be doing much 
since the nights turned cool, though 
button willow is just opening, it does 
not seem to yield much. I guess it 
is because the water is so high yet, as 
to flood it. Bees goto ita little, and 
then run on red ciover the rest of the 
time. I had a case of two queens in 
ahive. I saw them both on the 2d of 
August, on one comb, and not excited 
at all, and did not seem to notice each 
other. I had clipped the old queen’s 
wing, to avoid swarming, and I guess 
I slashed her pretty severely, as I did 
it with my knife, not having the 
scissors handy. I think they under- 
took to supersede her, as I found 
queen-cells cut up on other combs, or 
she might have swarmed and then 
crawled back. She appeared to be 
‘*slimmed up,” as we used to call it, 
same as for swarming. The young 
queen was the largest and brightest 
colored. What was the cause of your 
two queens in a hive? Do you 
know ? I left both of mine in, to see 
how they made out, as they both 
seemed quiet. How would it do to 
answer in the BEE JOURNAL the 
cause of yours? If you do, you might 
send this in too. I look for a fall run 
of honey yet, as feed of all sorts is 
fresh, though the ground is fast get- 
“- dry. J. O. SHEARMAN. 

ew Richmond, Mich. 

The case in the BEE JOURNAL, page 
373, was of a different kind, I had 
introduced a young queen, after kill- 
ing the old one in the hive. uite a 
number of young queens get lost on 
their bridal trip, from nuclei, on an 
average say 10 per cent: of them. 
Now,I think it was one of these 
queens that dropped down by this 
hive, where I had introduced one 
some days before,and was received 


W. H. SHIRLEY. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Instinct Compared with Reason. 


W. H. STEWART. 








Volumes on volumes have been 
written concerning the organization, 
powers and doings of the honey-bee | 
without in any way exhausting the 
subject. The field is unbounded, and | 
ever fruitful. The song of the grove, | 
the aroma of the flowers, and the in- | 
dustry of the bee, have ever been | 
favorite themes with the poet. Dull) 
indeed must be that class of persons | 
who experience no pleasing and in-| 
spiring emotions, who are able to) 
read no new and useful lessons from | 
the many facts of pleasing interest | 
that shine out like so many golden | 
threads, so beautifully woven, all | 
through and through the warp and | 
woot of plant and insect life, and | 
more especially that of bees and) 
flowers. How wonderful each new 
phenomona manifested on every hand 
as we wor the ample field— 
in the co-relation and inseparable 
interblending of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms; their mutual de- 
pendence on each other for the power 
of reproduction, ete. The new born 
honey-bee, inexperienced and inde- 
pendent of all instruction, reads on 
the page of instinct the truth that it 
is altogether dependent upon veget- 
able fruitfulness for the only food 
that can sustain its life. 

The er also, through all its 
manifol changes from earliest 
——— in spring-time, feels the 

elicate touch of the vibrating chord 
of inter-dependence ; and = by 
the same law that gave birth and 
direction to instinct, unfolds its form, 
ever taking on new and more complex 
conditions, slowly, yet surely, con- 


| 
| 


| centrating its own best life-juices in 


the forming of the pure nectar to be 
negotiated with the yet unborn honey 
bee for a precious morsel of fertiliz- 
ing pollen. 

As we muse, blending our life with 
these truths, our soul drinks at the 
fountain of harmony that vibrates 
along this solian chord that whispers 
instinct to the little speck of animate 
life at its one end, and law to the un- 
folding plant at the other. 

Could we draw aside the mystic 
curtain that seems to divide between 
the human and insect planes of life, 
we should, perbaps, learn that the 
common Creator had in no way been 

artial in the bestowal of blessings on 
1is creatures. We would be likely to 
discover that where one power had 
been witheld, another, of more vital 
importance to the individual, had been 
given. 

Man may boast of his reasonin 
powers, and claim to be the *‘ lord o 
creation,” and to be the rightful pos- 
sessor of the summit plane of ani- 
mated life. How few who engage in 





by the bees all right. 

I have found three young queens 
balled in front of the hives, this sea- 
son, and in swarming time I fre- 





fully claim amore striking superiority 
|over man. 
| endowed with the power to step upon 
| the plane of equality with its fellows; 








Not only so, but the bee may right- 


At its birth the bee is 


to hold and enjoy every right that can 
in any way enhance the happiness of 
itself and the colony ; able and willing, 
from birth to old age, to do its part in 
the support of a regularly-organized 
government, that administers all 
needful rights to all concerned. A 
government that gives full satisfac- 
tion through thousands of generations 
without the necessity of the repeal or 
modification of a single rule or J 

Should not reason hide its blushing 
face when it remembers that after 
thousands of generations of men have 
labored to discover and fratme a gov- 
ernment that would give satisfation 
to all its members, they have failed 
to make one rule, or enact one law 
against which some one or more of 
their fellows would not rebel. 

“ Raise reason o’er Instinct as you can, 

In this ’tis Go1 directs ; in that tis man.” 

Could bees impart their knowledge 
by the use of human Janguage, would 
we not do well t@sit in quiet silence 
and learn wisdom as spoken from an 
instinctive standpoint? It has been 
said that “actions speak louder than 
words ;” be this as it may, ** one truth 
is clear.”” The careful observer may 
glean many fine and important lessons 
from the works, habits and unfoldings 
of the lower forms of life. 

O, for the power to penetrate, 
Or lift the mystic veil, 


And scan each creature's full estate 
As each their mission fill. 


Granite, stratum, or verdant plane— 
Insects, beasts, birds, man— 

Trace along the unbroken chain— 
My mission in the plan. 


To bestimprove what me is lent, 
Nor covet what's witheld; 

Act well my part and be content, 
In life’s most fruitful field. 


Orion, Wis., Aug. 2, 1883. 


—-e 2=—»> oom 
For the American Bve Journal. 


Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 


The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a convention during 
State Fair week, commencing on 
Tuesday evening. The following pro- 
gramme has been arranged : 

Tuesday Evening, Sept. 4.—1. Greet- 
ingsand organization. 2. Annual re- 

rt of Secretary and Treasurer. 3. 

lection of officers. 4. Annual ad- 
dress of the President. 5. General 
discussion of topics presented by 
members present. 

Wednesday Evening, Sept. 5.—1. 
Address by 8. D. Riegel on improve- 
ment in bee-culture as deduced from 
the season’s operations, followed by 
discussion on the same. 2. Question 
drawer and discussion on topics pre- 
sented. 

Thursday Evening, Sept. 6.—1. Ad- 





mechanics or commerce become suc- 
cessful masters even after the labor 
and experience of many years; yet 
the little honey-bee emerges from its 


quently find one and two young) cradle a master mechanic, able also to 
queens that the swarm had caught | move off in the right direction to do 


when on the wing. 
Glenwood, Mich., Aug. 8, 1883. 


its part in obtaining a livelihood for 
itself and its fellows. 


dress or general talk by Vice-Presi- 
|dent Aaron Benedict, on the rearin 
and management of queens, followe 
by discussions of the same. 2. Ques- 
| tion drawer and discussion of topics 
presented. 
Conference meetings of a ym 
and those interested will also be held 





i, 
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each afternoon at 1 o’clock in Apiar- 
ian Hall, on Fair grounds. 

The place of meeting of the conven- 
tion to be decided at time of the Fair, 
poy in the upper room of Apiar- 
ian Hall. 

Everybody who is at all interested 
in bees is invited to meet with the 
Association, and all who can bring 
articles for exhibition, as efforts are 
being made to render this department 
a grand success. 

The State Board of Agriculture 
has furnished the bee-keepers a sep- 
arate hall for their exhibits at the 
State Fair, with an upper room in 
which to hold meetings. Ample 
room will be furnished for all exhibits. 





Dr. H. BEssxE, Pres. 
D. SPEAR, Sec. 
AARON BENEDICT, Sup't. Apiary Hall. | 


—_- 











s | 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Marketing, and Price of Honey. | 


JAMES HEDDON. | 





As our editor has told usin a late) 
number of the BEE JOURNAL, “ sup-| 
ply and demand” is the great cause 
of fluctuations in prices of all com-| 
modities, yet sometimes immediate | 
ups and downs in prices are caused 
by sentiments 


ducers do this as far as possible. Let 
them also be in no great haste to mar- 
ket the crop. Honey sells best in cool 
weather, aud is by no means a perish- 
able article, and even grows of better 
quality if properly kept. 

While there may be honey enough 
to glut the market of a month, it is 
my opinion that there is not enough 
to overstock the markets of the year. 
All we need is to actas a body, and 
put our honey into market along as 
demanded, at a reasonable price, in- 
stead of panic-stricken like, rushing 
it allin at once to catch what we be- 
lieve to be the highest price, which 
will almost surely turn out to be the 
lowest price for us. 

The best guide [ can think of to be 
governed by as to when to put honey 
on the market, is to market it only 
when it seems to be called for at rea- 
sonable prices. This, of course, is 
owing to quality of honey and loca- 
tion. I will give you my own indi- 
vidual standard. We live ina pretty 
good honey-producing locality. We 
raise more honey than can be con- 
sumed at home. Some of it must be 
shipped to the great cities of this and | 
other countries. | 

When I realize 18 cents per pound | 
(it then sells at 20 cents retail) fora 





keeper is bound to respect. In the 
first place they excel as comb build- 
ers; they excel as rapid workers to 
draw out foundation ; they excel as 
pioneers to strike out from the brood- 
chamber (and out of the queen’s way) 
to store their honey ; the queens thus 
having no honey to bother them, can 
fill their combs from top to bottom, 
and from end to end; they excel 
in keeping their hives full of workers 
to gather the crop; all other condi- 
tions being favorable, they excel as 
non-swarmers, when you give them 
plenty of room. 

While I would not wish to be un- 
derstood that I think the German bee 
possesses all the good traits to be 
desired in ‘‘ the coming bee,” yet I 
would wish them to have credit for 
what good there is in them ; and that 
their good qualities shall not be 
ignored when looking around for 
material to make up that long-looked- 
for Apis-Americana. I am satisfied, 
from my own experience, that the 
crossing of the different races makes 
better business-bees than either bred 
pure. It is our intention to try the 
experiment of mixing the best strains 
of Italians, Germans and Holy Lands 
together, and see what the comin 
bee from these three races will be. 


nice article of comb honey in one-|have no fear of the result; there is 
flowing across the | pound sections, or 25 cents per pound | not one of the three but what have 


A . ; | 3 é ¥ we “oe 5 : P | - P re ' . . 
minds of producers; sometimes al- |!” half-pound sections, and 15 and 20 | excelent qualities, but the fine point 


most creating a panic in prices. 

It is my opinion, at this time, that 
bee-keepers over the country generally 
have too much of an idea that our | 
present crop is going to be enormous, | 
and sell at a low figure. I got fright- | 
ened myself, and put 200 pounds of | 
comb honey on our market in the} 
shape of an out and out sale, 2 cents | 
lower than I need to have done. | 
There is $4 charged up to scare. 

There is a considerable quantity of 
honey produced about here this sea- 
son, notwithstanding the fact that we 
have not an average crop, because of 
the improvements in methods and | 
fixtures. The crop coming in rather | 
late, a good many country producers | 
held off from putting honey on pond 
market from the fact that so much 
was produced here in my apiaries. | 
The merchants have held up the old- | 
time prices, which, from all indica- | 
tions, will carry through the year. | 
Notwithstanding I have been very | 
busy with many other duties besides | 
marketing honey, duties that most | 
other producers do not have, I have 
thought it a duty, and have taken 
upon myself the burden of manufac- 
turing honey stands. These I made) 
with sloping shelves for jars of ex- 
tracted honey, and case in top with 
glass front, and back door for comb 
honey. I have introduced, and am 
keeping supplied one of these in each 
of the principle groceries in our little 
city. By thismeans I hope to market 
3 times as mueh honey at home as I 
did last year, even at the same price. 

‘Two things make honey sell rapidly. 
First, putting up and keeping it in 
attractive shape and place ; and sec- 
ond, reducing the price. Between 
the twolI believe that the first is the | 
best card for the producer, and is far | 
less expensive. et all honey pro- | 





| 


| keepers of to-day. 


cents per pound for colored fall honey | 
in one and half-pound sections, and 
1244 and 10 cents per pound for ex-| 
trated, early and late, [am ready to} 
supply such demand, not otherwise. | 
Just a word regarding half-pound | 
sections. L[intend, when the season | 
is closed, to give the benefit of the | 
experiments my class and myself have | 
made regarding half-pound sections. | 
How we like them, how the bees like | 
them, and how my customers like | 
them ; also regarding honey boards, 
cases, broad frames, and various other | 
things. But will say just here that | 
the half-pound sections seem to be a| 
great favorite in the markets around 
about our little country towns. 
Dowagiac, Mich., Aug. 8, 1883. 


——————— 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Excellencies of the German Bee. 





A. W. OSBURN. 

While the praise of the different 
races of bees, the Italians, the Holy 
Lands, Cyprians and others is being 
sounded far and wide; and while the 
best talent of our country is being 
engaged to bring more prominently 
before the public the superior quali- 
ties of the above named races, there 
are but few that have the boldness to 
come forward and advocate the good 
traits of character of the German bee 
not the black). I know that one who 
1as the independence to advocate the | 


| good qualities of the German race of 


bees, must expect to call down upon 


| his head the scorn, the disaprobation 


and disgust of the great mass of bee- | 


Let us go carefully over the ground 
and see if the German bees have not 
some traits, that the honorable bee- | 


is to combine them all in one. 

lam aware that some of our most 
successful apiarists are as 
against the German and Holy Land 
bees, but let them dispute the good 
traits I have mentioned in the Ger- 
mans, if they can, or the prolificness, 
fleetness of wing, and ambition of the 
Holy Lands. For me to advocate 
the good qualities of the Italians 
would be for me to take up your val- 
uable room for nothing, for they are 


|too long and favorably known; but 


for me to say that they possess all the 
requisites of what we will wish ‘the 
coming bee”’ to possess, would be as 
foolish as the other. 

Water Valley, N. Y. 


_ so 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Finding the Queen. 
F. M. CHENEY. 


My method of finding the queen in 
populous colonies of black bees is as 
follows: Early in the morning, I go 
to the colony containing the queen I 
wish to supersede, and divide it, plac- 
ing half the combs and bees into an 
empty hive. In a few minutes one 
of the hives will show queenlessness 
by the bees running over the front of 
the hive. I place this hive on the 
stand, and take the other, which con- 
tains the queen, several rods away. 
Near night this hive will be so thinned 
of bees that the queen can be easily 
found, and after obtained, the bees 
can be returned. I concluded one 
swarm was queenless, but by dividing 
I found it was not, and captured the 


‘queen which had ceased to lay, al- 


though she was only one year old, and 
had been prolific previous to this. 
South Sutton, N. H., Aug. 1, 1883. 
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Ghat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 





= 





Getting Bees Out of the Cases. 

Will Mr. Heddon please tell us how 
he gets the bees from the cases when 
he takes them from the hive ? 

SAMUEL FIsH. 

Milan, O., July 31, 1883. 

ANSWER.—Our method of getting 
bees out of sections is as follows: 
Now, you will remember our sections 
all have open tops, and the opening is 
3g of aninch wide. When we uncover 
the case before removing, we blow 
the smoke between the sections, by 
passing the nozle of the smoker across 
each row, as we press the bellows. 
Four repetitions of it,in rapid suc- 
cession, starts nearly every bee down- 
ward. Inclined to fill himself with 
honey, and there being none uncap- 
ped above, he immediately starts be- 
low. Wenow blow with our mouth 
a lively cool blast across the ranges, 
the same as we did with the smoker. 
This drives them more than smoke, 
after being smoked. Now, as you 
lift your case, there should not be 
more than 40 to 100 bees left in it. 
Next we remove the case to our 6 foot 
square summer house ; the upper half 
of which is wire cloth all around, and 
two of its sides are doors. In this 
house we pile up the cases crosswise 
to each other. The bees immediately 
goon to the screen, which screen is 
double, and prevents the feeding of 
outside robbers through the net work. 
Now you can remove the cases to the 
honey house free from bees. Throw 
open the doors and the bees return to 
their hives. In place of such a screen 
house, a revolving window, or similar 
device in any room, may be used. 





Comb Foundation for Surplus Honey. 


Mr. HEDDON :—In the BEE JourR- 
NAL of 7 25, replying to W. B. 
Dresser, of Michigan, you say: ‘I 
use full size pieces of foundation,” ete. 
You were referring to section boxes. 
Do folks generally eat comb honey 
made on comb foundation ? Somehow 
I was under the impression that it is 
not very clean or wholesome, and was 
only intended for brood and extracted 
honey. I think I should bite it with 
my eyes shut, and not smack my lips 
much. But then, it may be I am 
prejudiced just a little, and not in the 
spirit of advanced and enlightened 
bee-culture. I use foundation, but 
in the brood-chamber, with a very 
small bit in the honey boxes fora 
starter, not enough, you know, to 








hurt; and may be you will say, not 
enough to do any good, either. Please 
say something about this article 
(foundation) as to its purity as food, 
etc. W. P. HANCOCK. 

Salado, Texas, July 30, 1883. 


ANSWER.—My rule in selling any 
commodity to my brother man, is the 
one laid down by that great and 
loving reformer, Christ. ‘‘ Do unto 
others as ye would that they should 
do unto you.” Almost all will admit 
that it is our duty to do so; but all do 
not see the fact that we likewise owe 
a duty to ourselves, and it is a second 
duty, to stop right there, in very 
many instances. 


For three years, and at a time be- 
fore manufacturers were making a 


combs, or, at least, before I obtained 
any, Lused full sheets of foundation 
in all my sections. No person in this 
county, except myself, knew there 
was such a thing as comb foundation. 
I sold this honey in my home market 
readily, and only one person during 
that three years ever made a remark 
regarding it, that came to my ears. 
Getting hold of an unfortunate piece, 
one man observed: ‘* That honey I 
got of you seemed to have too tough a 
comb.” Large numbers spoke the 
praises of my comb honey. So much 
for the effect upon the trade. 


Now, in regard to the healthfulness 
of wax. So far asI can learn, noth- 
ing is more wholesome to take into 
the stomach than honey comb. Being 
perfectly indigestible by the human 
stomach, no effortis made to digest 
it. In eating warm biscuit; the par- 
ticles of comb intermingle all through 
the dough in such a manner as to give 
the gastric juice of the stomach a 
better chance to doits work. Parti- 
cles of wax are smooth, not harsh 
or irritating to the stomach or intes- 
tines, and the chemical effects are 
said to be slightly stimulating. 

Now, as regards cleanliness of the 
foundation. Of course to persons 
who do not know what they are eat- 
ing, if there are noill effects, no harm 
is done. To those who do, and who 
are prejudiced against it, as Mr. H. 
may be, allow me to say, let us reason 
together. Trusting that the reader 
knows chemically of what impurities 
consist, we will pass by, asserting 
that high degrees of heat destroy all 
impurities. The degree of heat which 
is brought to bear, when rendering 
wax, destroys all impurities that may 








very delicate foundation for surplus |- 


dered, beeswax is as pure and whole- 
some for chewing gum as any nugget 
found upon the spruce tree. 

Since I have been making comb 
foundation, and receiving students, 
I have had a large number of assist- 
ants in the wax room,and I have never 
had one but was more or less of the 
time chewing scraps of wax. Neither 
have I ever had one, who has been 
with the honey, from the cake of bees- 
wax to the delicate white combs upon 
the table, who spleened against the 
use of comb foundation for surplus 
honey. Whatis good enough for me 
is good enough for my customers. 
What is not good enough for me, is 
not good enough for my customers. 








Kentucky Bee and Honey Show. 





The Kentucky State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Louisville, Ky., Aug. 29 and 30, 
at the Southern Exposition building. 
We hope to have a large attendance of 
the bee-keepers of the State, and also 
of other States, both North and South, 
as the convention will be in session 
during the week of the Honey and 
Bee Exhibit. And premiums amount- 
ing to $60 are offered by the commis- 
sioners of agriculture of Kentucky, 
for Kentucky honey, and $40 by the 
Exposition, for the tinest Italian bees 
in Observatory hives. The premium 
on bees is open to the world, and we 
hope to see a fine display. 

The Bee-Keepers’ Convention and 
Honey and Bee Show will be held in 
the same week of the great exhibi- 
tion of fruit, for which over $2,000 in 
cash premiums will be paid. 

We extend a cordial invitation to 
all bee-keepers’ societies, to editors 
of bee publications, to honey-pro- 
ducers, and queen breeders, and all 
who are interested in apiculture, to 
be with us. We hope to have the 
father of modern bee-keeping with us, 
the Rev. L. L. Langstroth, to whom 
a cordial invitation has been given. 

Reduced fair on all railroads, both 
North and South, will be offered to 
all who attend the Great Southern 
Exposition. It will doubtless be the 

randest exposition ever held in the 

Jnited States, in magnitude, and 
nearly equal to the Centennial. 

N. P. ALLEN, Sec. 





g@ The Northwestern Iowa, and 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- Keepers’ 
Association, will hold its next meet- 
ing on Sept. 4, 1883, at John Swan- 
zey’s, 2 miles South of Ridot, Stephen- 
gon County,Il]. There will be facilities 
to take persons from the station to 
Mr. Swanzey’s. 

JONATHAN STEWART, Sec. 
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Gg Do not let your numbers of the 





be lurking about the combs melted. | syre a binder and 
I consider that when properly ren-! are very valuable for reference 


BEE JOURNAL for 1883 be lost. The 
best way to preserve them is to pro- 
utthemin. They 
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Bees Feet Disabled. 


I send eight worker bees (taken 
from as many hives) with clogs of 
something on their feet. Isit from 
some blossoms they are working on ? 
I have kept bees now for ten years, 
but never saw the like before. The 
bees are carrying these all out of the 
hives. I find the most of these clog- 
footed bees in the colonies that are | 
working the strongest. Bees have | 
not done much since white clover 
bloom, until to-day, when they are 
working — brisk through the mid- 
dle of the day. Please let me know 
through the BEE JOURNAL what it is 
on the bees’ feet. Will it amount to 
enough to reduce the colonies? If 
so, what is the remedy? I had an 
immense run on clover. 

E. J. SCOFIELD. 

Hanover, Wis., Aug. 6, 1883. 





Enclosed find foot, leg and some- 
thing else. Two of my colonies of 
bees are affected, as you will see, b 
the foot and leg, as it is the foot an 
leg of abee. Please examine and tell, 
in the BEE JOURNAL, what itis and 
the remedy. Dr. J. COoPERIDER. 

Taylorsville, Ind., July 31, 1883. 

(The objects attached to the feet of 
the bees, are the pollen masses of 
milkweed ( Asclepias). The bees visit 
the flowers for the nectar which is 
abundant, but the arrangement of the 
parts of the blossom is such that they 
cannot gain access to the sweet fluid 
without coming in contact with a 
sticky substance at the end of these 
pollen masses, which are thus pulled 
out and carried from lower to flower. 
There is no cure except the destruc- 
tion of the plants.—T. J. BURRILL.] 





Not Half a Crop of Honey. 


My brother and I represent 400 col- 
onies of bees, which have been hand- 
led scientifically for comb honey, in 
the best section of this State. The 
beginning of the honey flow was 
grand, but the sudden cut off ten days 
ago, has made it a certainty that not 
a half crop will be taken. 

E. A. MORGAN. 

Columbus, Wis., Aug. 2, 1883. 





Cyprians for Honey Gathering. 

Up to noon, tgs I have, this sea- 
son, taken 308 lbs. of pure white honey 
from one colony of Cyprians; the 
honey is remarkably fine. clear and 
heavy. For the last five days, partic- 
ularly noted, the daily yield has been 
from 10 to 12 lbs., and I reasonably 
expect 400 to 500 lbs. of white honey, 
this season, from this colony. The 
queen is not yeta year old; she has 
had no help from any other of my 85 
colonies in the same yard or from any 





other source ; every bee of the colony 
that has aided in producing this 308 


pounds, has been hatched from her 
eggs, and, besides, 1 have made 7 nu- 
clei from her, and her young queens 
a equally promising. Basswood 
bloom has been good, but is getting 
ast its best now. White clover has 
een abundant. This locality has had 
a good honey harvest, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy rains and cool weather. 
There are about 500 colonies of bees 
_— within the area of half a square 
mile, and large apiaries within a few 

miles, are all prospering this season. 

GEO. M. LAWRENCE. 

Warsaw, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1883. 


Bees in Georgia. 


My bees are doing better than they 
have in several years. Up to June 1, 
they did not do much but swarm, but 
during the month of June they stored 
honey fast, and then it set in dry, and 
they did not do much for a while ; but 
at this writing they are making the 
air sing with their delightful hum, 
and I am encouraged with the pros- 
pect, and am going to begin extract- 
ing inafew days. I have 76 colonies 
in fine condition ; some of them have 


no room for brood rearing, and I must | 3 


give them room. There is no other 
person with the movable frame hive 
in this section but myself; they say 
they cannot have luck with bees, but 
if they would take the BEE JOURNAL 
a few years, and use some pluck, they 
would have luck. I delight in work- 
ing with bees, and am always glad to 
see the JOURNAL come. Success toit. 
H. M. WILLIAms, M. D. 
Bowdon, Ga., Aug. 1, 1883. 





Bee and Honey Show. 


Our Inter-State Fair opens at St. 
Joseph, Mo., Sept. 5,1883. We expect 
a p= attendance of bee-keepers, and 
we shall try to make it a good bee and 
honey show. I wish to say, through 
the BEE JOURNAL, that all bee-keep- 
ers, of any State, are invited to assist 
us in making a good display of honey, 
bees, queens, and bee-keepers’ tools. 
Those who cannot come may send 
articles to me,and they will be ex- 
hibited. Our Fair will be good place 
to advertize bee-keepers’ goods, (by 
exhibiting), as bee-keeping is on the 
increase. I shall not show anything 
in this department, for premiums, 
(being superintendent), but expect to 
exhibit at other Fairs, and I am will- 
ing to exhibit all books, papers, and 
other light articles, for others, if re- 
quested to do so, free of charge. .Our 
bees have swarmed a great deal, and 
ang some nice honey. We are 
lavin yd of rain, and look for a 
good fall crop. D. G. PARKER. 

St. Joseph, Mo., Aug. 2, 1883. 





A Word about Transferring. 


Three or four years ago I had occa- 
sion to transfer 4 or 5 colonies of bees 
from box to frame hives, and not 
liking cutting = brood combs and 
fitting them in frames (having tried 
it once). I placed the box hives on the 
top of the frame hives, full of comb, 
or full of sheets of foundation. This 
can be done with any shape of a box. 
as I nailed strips or thin pieces of 
boards on or under the uncovered 


parts, making it bee-tight, except the 


entrance to the lower hive. This 
forces the bees to pass through their 
new home. Now, if you do your pent 
| right, you will be delighted to see how 
| soon the transferring will commence ; 
| they will begin to occupy it for all 
purposes, store room, dining room, 
ed room, excepting a parlor, which 
is out of date with my bees (t bought 
some of them from James Heddon). 
In a few days (say a week) I lift the 
box hive off and examine the lower 
hive; if they are well started, and 
_ find the queen there, remove the 
ox to a new stand only afew feet 
away, if you wish to unite the second 
drive with the first. For uniting 
keep moving the hives nearer to- 
|gether, a few inches each day, so 
| that they will be close together by the 
| appointed time, which will be 21 days, 
|in this case, when your old combs 
| will be ready to extract from and melt 
BA after driving out the bees. Mr. 
| Heddon has given other particulars 
to be observed in transferring so 
thoroughly that I take much pleasure 
in referring any one interested in 
tennafering bees bo his article on page 
67. W. HARMER. 
Manistee, Mich., Aug. 3, 1883. 














Poor Dry Season in Texas. 

We are having a pretty dry season 
just now. Bees are be tegen | on cot- 
ton bloom and scattering wild flowers. 
I had 3 colonies to start with in the 
spring ; have 8 now, all in good con- 
dition. I have not taken much honey 
this season. M. C. GRANBERRY. 

Austin, Texas, Aug. 6, 1883. 





Unprecedented Honey Crop. 

The honey flow here has been un- 
oe ee and unlooked for. My 

est colony has given over 600 pounds 
of honey, up to date—over 100 pounds 
being comb honey, and I expect to 
get upwards of 700 pounds from it. 
The colony spoken of, carried in from 
20 to 28 pounds of honey per day for 
nearly a week. I think there are up- 
wards of 100,000 bees in the hive; it 
is a two-story one. E. F. SMITH. 

Smyrna, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1883. 





No Honey Glut, this Year. 

It is interesting to read the items 
|in regard to the sag | roduction of 
the country. I have fully come to the 
conclusion that we have not, and their 
will not be a .4" glut this season. 
Some bee men in the best part of the 
honey flow hawked their honey 
around at ashilling a pound. They 
should not bein haste. This section 
won’t glut the honey market. I think 
that I live in a great honey-producin 
State, and white clover was bountiful, 
and is our i and best honey- 
producing plant. Basswood came and 
went without .giving us a smell. 
Buckwheat is splendid, averaging 4 
feet high, and bat a perfect sea of 
bloom, but producing little honey. I 
say, do not be in haste. 
JOHN GOCHENOUR, 
| Freeport, Ill., Aug. 6, 1883. 


[The way to keep up prices, is to 
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| supply the market only as fast as it is 
needed.—ED.} 
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Sweet Clover Honey. 


Bees doing well, but not as well as 
H. W. Garrett’s, of Coeyman’s Hol- 
low, N. Y. I was there yesterday, 
and Mr. Garrett took me through his 
apiary to show to me his box honey, 
which was very fine, and from 30 to 
60 pounds on almost every hive, ready 
to come off. It was enough to make 
any bee man wish for acres and acres 
of sweet clover, that being what they 
have obtained so much honey from. 
No bee-keeper can afford to be with- 
out sweet clover. My opinion is that 
bee-keepers will have to cultivate 
honey-producing plants if they expect 
to make the business pay. 

A. SNYDER. 

Clarksville, N. Y., July 25, 1883. 





Not Half a Crop of Honey Here. 

We have had, so far, not halfa 
crop of honey; not one-half of my 
bees bave swarmed, which showed 
that honey was not ary My 50 
colonies hardly making a living for 
the last two weeks; if it should con- 
tinue a. few weeks longer, I shall 
have to give them back the surplus, 
tosave them. There was no honey 
from basswood this year. 

. T. HARTMAN. 

Freeport, Ill., Aug. 4, 1883. 


Hoary Vervain. 

I send you two blossoms and two 
leaves of a plant that grows here in 
noone and low ground. Bumble 

ees und honey bees work on it from 
morning until night. Is it a good 
honey plant, and what is its name 
(common name?) Bees have done 
very well so far, and we think there 
will be a good flow of fall honey if we 
have some more rain. 

J. F. SELLERS. 

Reynolds, Lll., July 24, 1883. 


[The plant is the Hoary Vervain, 
or Verbena stricta. We have several 
wild verbenas which, though in ap- 
pearance very unlike the popular cul- 
tivated flower of that name, are, 
botanically, closely allied, and are all 
good honey producers.—T. J. Bur- 
RILL. ] 


Poor Crop of White Honey. 


The white honey crop in this sec- 
tion, the season for which is just 
closed, is light, and the prospect for 


acrop of dark honey is a the 


weather is so wet and co 


days, I shall get some honey. 
EDWIN THEW. 
Saranac, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1883. 





Italians Working on Red Clover. 


We have had a heavy honey dew on 


the yellow willow since the 2d inst. 
The white clover and catnip bloom 
was immense. Bees are doing yp 
well. I saw quite a large number of 
Italian bees working very busy on 
red clover this morning. I have both 
hybrids and Italians. 

S. D. McKINLEY, M.D. 


How- 
ever, we shall have a large bloom, and 
if it should clear off warm,ina few 


Special Aotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
paper; it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 

For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
dollar. Local checks are subject toa 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 





How to Create a Market for Honey. 








We have now published another 
edition of the pamphlet on ‘‘Honey as 
Food and Medicine,” with more new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 
healthful and pleasant beverages. 


We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00, or 1,000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,” etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. 
Try it, and you will be surprised. 





any address for 10 cents. 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to 


is dangerous and increases the postage 
unnecessarily. Always send postage 
stamps, for fractions of a dollar, and, 





Our Premiums for Clubs. 





Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy o 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 
For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook's Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 

For four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 

For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apiary Register for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New -Keeping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly Bex Jour- 
NAL for one year. 


To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly Bez JouRNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of muney. 


The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 








For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 








The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


 - ee me + ~ 


Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
tion by letter. The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within two weeks thereafter, on your 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. The subscrjp- 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. . This 
gives a statement of account every 
week. 


TT + or —- 


a May we ask you, dear reader, to 
speak a good word for the BEE Jour- 
NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and 
send on at least one new subscription 
with your own ? Our premium, “ Bees 
and Honey,” in cloth, for one new sub- 
scriber to the Weekly, or two for the 
Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 
tion to either edition, will pay you for 
your trouble, besides having the satis- 
faction of knowing that you have 








Melrose, Iowa, Aug. 7, 1883. 


stamps will do. 


if you can get them—one-cent stamps ; 
if not, any denomination of postage 


aided the BEE JOURNAL to a new 
subscriber, and progressive apiculture 
to another devotee. 
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Bingham Smoker Corner. 


Large Smokers need wide shields. Bingham’s 
bave them, and springs that do not rust and break, 
and bellows that sparks and smoke do not enter. 
The Conqueror has all improvements made to date, 
anda 3x7 inch stove, and 5x7 inch bellows. Sent 
post-paid for 81.75. Address, . 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
: Abronia Mich. 





CYPRIANS CON- 


QUERED. — All sum- ‘The Original 






mer long it has been HAM 
“which ww Boy 4g BING 

with me and the Cyp- B S$ k 
rian colony of bees 1 ee mo er 


have—butat last 1 am 
“boss.” Bingham’s 
“Conqueror Smoker” 
did it. If you want 
lots of smoke just at 
the right time, get a 
Conyueror Smoker of 
Bingham. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Borodino, N. Y., 
Aug. 15, 1882. 





EXCELLING ALL.— 
Messrs. Binghum & 
Hetherington, Dear 
Sirs:—I am now sell- 
ing your Smokers al- 
most exclusively. 
You are excelling 
yourselves in smok- 
ers all espe. 2 

Res i Ss TAVLOR. Patented, 1878. 

Austin, Texas, May 10, 1883. 





THE VERY BESsT.—The Bingham “Conqueror” 
Smoker is the very best thing I have tried in that 
line. M. M. LINDSAY. 
Fulton, Tenn., July 24, 1883. 





During the following three months, 
Bingham Smokers will be sent post- 

aid, per mail, on receipt of the fol- 
owing prices: 
The “Doctor”. .(wide shield)—3 in. firetube, $2.00 
The Conqueror (wide shield)—3 in.firetube, 1.75 
1D ccvccccesce (wide shield )—2 in. fire tube, 
 esccscvcess (wideshield)—2 in. fire tube, 
Plaing.....--.--- (nar. shield)—2_ in. fire tube, 
Little W onder. .(nar. shield)—1% in. firetube, 
Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping Knife.. 


65 
1.15 
With thanks for letters of encour- 
agement, and the absence of complain- 
ing ones, we tender to our thirty-five 
thousand patrons our best wishes. 
Very Respectfully Yours, 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON. 


Abronia, Mich., June 1, 1883. 


Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 


G@ We carefully mail the BEE 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails we will 
cheerfully send another, if notified 
before all the edition is exhausted. 





Advertisements intended forthe BEE 
JOURNAL must reach this office by 
Saturday of the previous week. 

Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 
we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 





COMB HONEY WANTED. 


We ore preperee to purchase large lots of Fancy 
COMB HONEY in 1 and 2 Ib. sectio: s, or Harbison 
frames, for which we will pay an advance of 5 cts 

er pound over New York prices. CASH ON 
> BY in sound condition in London: 
the price of extracted honey will be puid for all 
broken combs. This is an excellent opportunity 
for bee-keepers wishing to visit Europe. Corre- 
spondence solicited. W. M. HOGE & Co., 

The Apiary, Leconfleld, Rd. N 
33Atf LONDON, ENGLAND. 


JOB PRINTING. 


HONEY LABELS 


A SPECIALTY. 











SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
GEO. M. GRAY, 


33ABIt MEDINA, OHIO. 








Special Notice.—We will, hereafter, 
supply the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, and the seventh edition 
of Prof. Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, 
bound in fine cloth, for $2.75, or the 
Monthly Bee Journal, and the Manual 
in cloth for $1.75. As this offer will 
soon be withdrawn, those who desire 





@* Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 


-—- > 





Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL Will be sent free te any per- 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 





TALIAN BEES AND QUEENS.—One 
Queen, not tested, $1.00; tested, $2.00. Bees, 
one colony, $7.00; five colunies or more, $6.50 each. 


» H ° 
BRYANT, Fulton Co., ILL. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee County, Mich., 


Makes a Specialty of rearing fine ITALIAN 
QUEENS. Al! Queens bred from imported queens, 
and from the purest and best home-bred Queens, 
and the cells built in full colonies. No black bees 
in the vicinity. Customers can have either light 
or dark Queens. Orders tilled Promptly. Single 
queen $1.00; six queens for $5.00; twelve or more, 
75 cents each. Tested queens, $1.50 each. Safe 
arrival guaranteed. “Ali Queens sent out are 
reared by himself.” Make Money Orders payable 
at FLINT, MICH. 31 


THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 


AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 
The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published month- 


33D2t 








| Ra and contains the best practica! information for 
the time being, showing what to do, and when and 
' 


how to do it. ev. H. R. PEEL. Editor. 
We send the Weekly AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and tlhe British Bee Journal, both for $3.00 a year. 





| EFS FOR SALE.—1(0 colonies of Bees in 
Modest frames (size 11 xi244), mostly Hybrids. 
Also 120 Modest Hives complete. Price, $3.00. 
A. E. WOODWARD, 
32A6t GROOM’S CORNERS, Saratoga Co., N.Y. 
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BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, I)). 





Mrs. J. F. Upton gives the follow- 
ing notice of this book in the Bath, 
Maine, Sentinel : 


A guide to the management of the 
ery for profit and B gene by 

homas G. Newman. This work is 
designed to initiate beginners in bee- 
keeping in all the secrets of success- 
ful bee-culture. Beginning with the 
different races of bees, the author 
takes his readers along step by step. 
carefully explaining the different 
kinds of bees, illustrating each kind 
with the eggs and brood, explaining 
the terms used, the production of wax 
and comb, and the work*done by 
these wonderful insects. The estab- 
lishment of an apiary is next con- 
sidered ; the best location, time to 
commence, how many colonies to be- 
gin with, what kind of bees to get, 
how to care for a first colony, keeping 
bees on shares, changing the location, 
all of which it is indispensable for a 
beginner to know. It is also impor- 
tant to know which kind of hive is 
the best, how to procure the best comb 
honey, how to procure it for market, 
how it should be marketed, what to 
do with candied comb honey, and how 
to extract honey. The scientific man- 
agement of an apiary is then entered 
into, and illustrations of all the nec- 
essary applicances introduced. There 
is a chapter devoted to the honey ex- 
tractor and its use, and another to 
comb foundation and its use. The 
various honey-producing plants and 
trees are named and_ illustrated. 
Various methods for exhibiting bees 
and honey at county and state fairs 
are described. The best and safest 
plans for wintering bees are discussed, 
the book closing with some general 
advice tobeginners. The author says 
of his book on Bees and Honey, “it 
was not designed to supersede or sup- 
plant any of the valuable works on 
apiculture already published, but to 
supply a want for acheap work for the 
beginners.”” We most ge my | rec- 
ommend this work not only to begin- 
ners, who will find it invaluable, but 
to all who are not already familiar 
with the lives and movements of 
these industrious and _ intelligent 
little workers. The information to be 
gained as to their habits, manner of 
eee intelligence, energy and 
wonderful instincts, by reading this 
book alone, is enough to make one 
regard the bee with admiration and 
amazement. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers. 50 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, 1}!. 


(Cm A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 























